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EVENINGS ABROAD.—No. III. 



" Well, Mademoiselle," said La Valliere, as he closed the volume, 
with an arch smile, "what think you of the Three Friends?" «Oh, 
the story was delightful," answered Henriette, " though I little ex- 
pected so simple and unaffected a relation from the dreary, desponding 
genius of Hoffman ; and, even as it was, methinks I could here and 
there discover some traces of that vein of animal magnetism, which I 
have heard runs through his writings, and upon which the great events 
of most of his tales are said to turn." " Though there is much of worldly 
shrewdness and knowledge of human character in the story," observed 
Von Seebach, " I think I could detect what you allude to in several 
places ; witness, for example, Severin's dreamy anticipations of good 
and evil, and the perfect conviction of his mind that another partici- 
pated by intuition in all his griefs and joys — his hopes and fears." 
" 1 es," said Mariucci, " and we have another instance of that same 
•fork philosophy in the story the Count read to us of the Doge and 
Dogaressa. The first meetings of Antonio and Annunciata were in 
early childhood ; and although years upon years had rolled on, and 
years too of no common interest, in which the hero at least suffered 
all that man could well endure, yet still the feelings of first love were 
vivid and all-powerful, as if the object which had excited them were 
but of yesterday." " To me," said the Baron, " the great charm of 
'hat story — and I must confess it is my favourite of the two — is the 
graphic force and truth with which all his descriptions are wound up : 
the httle local details are accurate to the life; the San Marco Palace, the 
liazza, the Giorgio Maggiore, and the Bucentoro, are all biought 
before our eyes in the bold light and shadow of reality ; and then, why 
should I forget, the beautiful description of the picture with which the 
•ale opens ; — but there Hoffman was in his element — he was both a 
Painter and a musician ; and indeed his criticisms on the latter are 
esteemed by many of his countrymen as his best efforts." 

" Why," interrupted Mariucci, laughing, " if you go on thus, you 
*"'i I suppose, make him out a Salvator Rosa at last ; and, let me tell 
yo") he is not to be equalled by any of your cold children of the North. 
"6 was a poet — a character which I think you have not claimed for 
your preux chevalier." " That was," said the general, " because my 
€ ountry did no^ \ n Hoffman's time, want for men of great poetical 
genius, and therefore his talents could more advantageously be directed 
'nto a less beaten path. Do you forget that we then boasted of such 
names as Schiller, Korner, Biirgher, and Wieland, and that we still 
av e Goethe, perhaps the proudest among them ? — and why do I omit 

er ner — one who, despite his personal failings, (and, alas ! they were 

few,) has left us some splendid relics of his genius ?' Do you 

^Member, Mademoiselle Henriette, those beautiful lines of his, begin- 
ning-. 

' Ich dem der Liebe kosen. 
I'nd alle freudenrosen, 
Beym ersten Schaufeltosen 
Am Mutter grab entflobn." " 

Well," said Mariucci, " that may be all very beautiful ; but, alas ! I 
01 nprehend it not, and can only aver that the language sounds to my ears 
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rough and unmusical enough : — hut I would rather end this controversy; 
and if you will permit me, I shall tell you a story of my idol Salvator, 
which, though it does not represent him exactly in the light that I 
could wish, yet is not a bad specimen of his versatility and wit." " No- 
thing could be better — nothing more agreeable," resounded at once 
from many voices round the circle. " And now," said the baron, " let 
us enter into a compact : we shall not be able, from the state of the 
roads, which are already many feet deep with snow, to leave Carlsbad 
for some weeks ; and I propose that we should each in turn recite a 
tale that he may have read, heard, witnessed, or even dreamt of — ami 
you, Monsieur L' Anglais," said he, turning to me, " must not plead 
exemption from the edict — for I shrewdly suspect that you are more 
inclined to carry away our good stories for the benefit of your friends 
at home, than contribute your portion here." " I must confess," said 
I, " there is somewhat of truth in your observation ; but even if I do 
so, I shall certainly not deny this most delightful meeting, to which I 
am indebted for them, all the praise and honor that is its due; and I 
faithfully promise that, should I think of putting you all in print, 1 
shall not, as certain wags or knaves have been known to do, impose 
them on the public through the medium of some popular periodical as 
the original productions of my own fertile brain. But I detain our fair 
raconteuse, who has something better to entertain you with than my 
dull prosing. Will you sit here, madame ?" " Thank you — that will 
do. Place the lamp a little nearer, and shade it — so, for I too am 
going to read, and not to tell of 

SALVATOR ROSA. 

Calumny is ever busy with the characters of great men, even with 
those who have least deserved its censures. Thus was it also witli the 
renowned Salvator Rosa, whose immortal pictures, gentle reader, 
thou hast assuredly never contemplated without peculiar and heart-felt 
pleasure. 

When Salvator's reputation filled all Italy, when every painter who 
wished to please, sought to imitate the peculiarities of his style, pre- 
cisely then his spiteful enviers endeavoured to stain his glory by the cir- 
culation of a thousand malicious reports. They said, that Salvator had 
joined a robber-band in early life — that he was indebted to this reckless 
pursuit for the wild adventurous figures which he introduced in his 
paintings, and that he had but faithfully depicted in his landscapes, the 
gloomy savage wastes, the selve sehagge, to speak with Dante, in 
which he had then found a retreat They insisted also that he had 
been engaged in the bloody conspiracy of the infamous Mas'Aniello, 
and even recounted the circumstance in its most minute details. I' 
was said, that Aniello Falcone, the battle painter, as he was called, 
one of Salvator's best masters, burned to revenge the death of a rela- 
tive, who had been killed by the Spanish soldiery; he collected a band 
of dissolute youths, for the most part painters, armed them, and styled 
them the company of death. They did not belie their fearful name- 
By day they traversed the streets of Naples in small parties, and slaugh- 
tered every Spaniard whom they met. Nay more, they entered the 
sanctuaries, and remorselessly cut off the unfortunate wretches who had 
sought refuge in their holy precincts. At night they assembled round 
their leader, the bloody Mas'Atiiello, whom they painted by torch %'>'' 
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so that in a short time hundreds of portraits of him were scattered 
throughout Naples and the surrounding country. 

What a judicious critic (Taillasson, if I am not mistaken) has said 
of our Salvator, is perhaps true, " His works bear the impress of a 
wild pride of character, of an original strange energy of thought. 

Nature lay not before him in the green foliage — the blooming fields 

the scented hedges, or murmuring summer streams ; no, he saw her 
only in the gigantic towering precipice — the yawning gulph — the iron- 
ribbed sea-coast, or the wild and desolate forest. He heard not her 
voice in the whispering of the night wind, or the soft rustling of the 
leafy trees ; but in the howling of the storm, or the thunder of the 
cataract. In contemplating his desert wastes, 'infamous hills,' and 
the wild and savage figures with which, singly or in groups, he has 
peopled them, we cannot repress the thought that here was committed 
some fearful murder, or there the mangled bleeding corpse was thrown 
into the dread abyss." 

This may be so, Taillasson may be right, even when he asserts that 
the divine Plato, the holy St. John, proclaiming our blessed Saviour in 
the wilderness, look not a little like highwaymen when depicted by 
our Salvator, be it so — but still we should not judge the artist thus, 
and conclude that he who has embodied the wild and fearful in his 
works, must be himself a reckless ruffian. Enough — I believe not a 
word of all the foul reports which represent the worthy Salvator as a 
remorseless assassin; and I wish, gentle reader, that thou mayest think 
as I do, otherwise you might have some little doubts of what I am 
about to recount; for I hope that my Salvator shall appear a man glow- 
">g with all the fire of life and genius, but gifted with the truest, the 
most single of hearts, though often carried away by the bitterest irony, 
grounded on the clearest the deepest knowledge of the human heart. 
Once more then, I believe not that Salvator had any part in Mas'Ani- 
e "o s atrocities, but I rather think that he was driven by the horrors 

that frightful period from Naples to Rome, where he arrived needy 
and indigent, just as Mas'Aniello had fallen. 

Not very richly clothed, a couple of zecchins in his lank purse, he 
s "Pped through the town-gate, when night had already follen ; he 
passed on to the piazza Navona. Here he had formerly, in better and 
•lappier times, inhabited a handsome house, close by the palace Pam- 
? He looked gloomily at the large windows which glittered 
"» the silvery moon light: — " Well," he cried, moodily, " it will cost 
We some canvas ere I have my studio there again." But all at once 
e lelt as if paralyzed in every limb, and at the same time dispirited 
88 he had never been before. He sat down on the steps of the house, 
and murmured betwixt his teeth—" shall I then be able to daub as 
Much canvas as the fools want ? alas ! I fear it is all nearly over." 

A cold sharp wind swept the streets: Salvator felt the necessity of 

Peking shelter. He rose with difficulty, staggered on to the Corso 

and turned down the Via Bergognona. He stopped before a small 

, ous ®' on ly two stories high, inhabited by a poor widow and her two 

aughters. They had lodged him cheaply when he first came to Rome 

"known an ^ obscure, and he now wished to live again with the 

H W \ '" 8 maniler suitable to his present condition and finances. 
I e knocked at the door, and called out his name repeatedly ; at 

f • . °'d woman, scarcely roused from sleep, opened the window 
I ' mve 'ghed bitterly against the rogue who had disturbed her slum- 

) her house was no tavern for idle gallants, — and so on. He spent 
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much breath before the old woman recognised his voice, she then 
cried out : " Oh queen of heaven, and all the saints ! is it you Signor 
Salvator? your studio is still empty, and the branches of the old fig tree 
are grown quite in at the window, so that you may sit and work as if 
you were in a cool summer-house." " Cool enough," muttered Salvator, 
his teeth chattering the while. "And my daughters, how glad they will 
be at your return Signor Salvator. You would not think how large 
and handsome Marguerita is grown. You will not dance her now 
upon your knee or carry her on your shoulder. Your cat, too, has 
been drowned in a fish pond full three months ago I well, well, we 
owe heaven a death, and its what we must all come to, one day or 
other, in the heel of the hunt: and only think, my fat neighbour, whom 
you always laughed at, and whom you drew so funnily, would you be- 
lieve it, she has married the young Signor Luigi ! but to be sure, 
Nozze e magistrati sono da Dio destinati ! hanging and wiving go by 
destiny they say." — " But," interrupted Salvator, " but Signora Cate- 
rina, in the name of all the saints, do but let me in, and then talk to 
your heart's content of your fig-tree, your daughter, the cat and your 
fat neighbour, but meanwhile I am dying with cold and fatigue." "Now, 
now, how impatient you are," cried the old woman, " chi va piano, va 
sano, chi va presto, more lesto ; more haste worse speed, say I ! but 
you are tired and cold, so then the key, Marguerita, quick, the key!" 

But the old. woman must first awake her daughter, then slowly, 
slowly, strike a light. At length the door opened, but hardly had the 
poor Salvator entered the house, when overpowered with famines*, 
he sunk for dead upon the floor. The widow's son, who lived at Ti- 
voli, happened luckily to be then in the house. He was called from 
his bed, which he willingly surrendered, warm and cosy as it was, to 
the sick Salvator. 

The old woman loved Salvator from her heart ; as a painter she 
placed him far above all other masters, dead, living, or yet unborn, 
and had, in truth, the most lively interest in every thing that concerned 
him. Distracted at his lamentable state, she was running to a convent 
near at hand to fetch her confessor, who would expel the evil spirit 
with a holy candle or some redoubtable relic. Her son thought it was 
almost better to see for a physician, and ran forthwith to the piazza 
del Espagna, where dwelt, as all the world knew, the renowned Doc- 
tor Splendiano Accoramboni, who, when he heard that Salvator Kosa, 
the painter, lay sick in the Via Bergognona, presently made ready to 
visit so illustrious a patient. 

Salvator lay senseless in a raging fever. The old woman had hung 
many holy pictures and bits of relics about the bed, and prayed most 
strenuously to the holy St. Luke and all the other saints; her daughter, 
weeping in silence, endeavoured to make Salvator swallow, drop by 
drop, some cooling limonade which she had herself prepared, while 
the son supported his head and wiped the clammy perspiration fr° nl 
his burning forehead. Morning had almost dawned when the door 
opened with no small noise, and the renowned Doctor Signor Splen- 
diano Accoramboni entered. 

The two girls, merry and mischievous as young maidens who have 
come to their wickedness are wont to be, would have laughed immo- 
derately at the doctor's strange appearance, -were they not in such g* ,e ' 
for poor Salvator, but now they retreated frightened into the corner- 
It is worth while to describe the little man. In defiance of the appro".' 
canons of human stature, and despite his skill in human art and u" 
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extreme desire to add a cubit to his stature, Doctor Splendiano Acco- 
ramboni could never manage to exceed materially the respectable height 
of four feet nothing. In his youth he had the most delicately formed 
limbs, and before his- head, naturally of undue proportions and pre- 
ponderance, had been further assisted by his puffed-out cheeks, and 
magnificent double chin, before his nose from unreasonable indulgence 
in Spanish snuff had been unduly amplified in breadth, before his 
paunch, from thick and frequent lining with macaroni and other rich 
and racy viands, had become protuberant and pendulous, his Abbe's 
dress became him to admiration. He merited to be called a delicate 
little mannikin, and the Roman ladies indeed gave him the soubriquet 
of their caro puppazetto. 

This, alas, was now all over, and a German painter who saw him 
crossing the piazza del Espagna, was not far wrong when he said that 
the little man looked as if a lusty fellow of six feet high had run from 
under his own proper head, and that the head in question had fallen 
on the shoulders of a marionet punchinello, who now carried it as an 
appurtenance of his person. This strange little figure had enveloped 
itself in a most unreasonable quantity of Venetian damask, stamped 
with huge flowers, which damask was fashioned into a dressing gown, 
and fastened under the breast with a broad leathern girdle, from which 
hung a rapier three ells long, and on his snow white wig he bore a 
lofty pointed cap, in shape not unlike the obelisk before St. Peter's. 
The peruke hung doWn like a tangled frowzy web; broad and thick 
over his entire back, and the figure, altogether, might very well pass 
for a cocoon from which a silkworm was crawling. 

The worthy Splendiano Accoramboni first stared through his huge 
spectacles at the sick Salvator, then turning his great moon-like eyes 
upon Caterina, he called her aside, and said in a low voice, " there, 
there lies the great painter Salvator Rosa, sick unto death, and he is 
lost, Signora Caterina, unless an extraordinary effort of skill may 
possibly save him. But tell me, how long is he with you ? Has he 
brought with him many large and valuable pictures ?" 

" Oh ! worthy Sir," answered Caterina, " he arrived this very night, 
and as to the pictures I know nothing of them ; but there is a large 
chest below, about which Salvator gave me a thousand charges, before 
he became senseless as you now see him : no doubt it is full of beau- 
tiful pictures which he painted at Naples." 

Now Signora Caterina lied in her teeth in saying this ; but we shall 
presently see why she thus threw dust in the worthy doctor's eyes. 

" So, so," said the doctor, smiling and stroking his beard, and then 
approached his patient with as much gravity as the three-ell rapier, 
which almost left him hanging on every table or chair, would allow of; 
he felt his pulse, shook his head, and uttered some most judicious 
groans; he then named over in Greek and Latin, a hundred and 
twenty different maladies which Salvator had not, and about as many 
more which it was possible that he might have had ; and concluded by 
avowing, that he had no name for Salvator's case just at hand ; but 
that he would soon find a name which would fit it to a tittle ; and 
moreover, medicaments suitable and appropriate thereto. He then 
went down stairs, and left them all in terror and anxiety. 

Below, the doctor desired to see Salvator's chest. Caterina, indeed, 
shewed him one in which were packed some worn-out clothes of her 
departed husband, the lid of which the doctor tipped with manifest 
satisfaction. In a few hours he returned with an excellent name for 
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the disease ; and some large flasks of ftetid drink, which he directed to 
be unceasingly poured gently down the sick man's throat: this was not 
so easily done, for Salvator manifested the greatest unwillingness, nay, 
even an abhorrence at swallowing the physic, which seemed a potion 
scooped from Acheron itself. Whether it was that Salvator's disease, 
now that it had a name, and knew what it really was, began to run its 
course with more confidence, or whether Splendiano's drink raged too 
violently in the bowels, we know not ; but certain it is, that Salvator 
himself became weaker from day to day, and hour to hour ; and 
although the doctor Splendiano Accoramboni asseverated, that when 
the vital powers of the machine were once at a stand-still, he would 
then give them a shake that would set them going like the pendulum 
of a clock — nevertheless, I say, all doubted that Salvator would sur- 
vive, and it was apprehended that II Signor Dottore might by possi- 
bility have already struck the pendulum so rudely, that the springs of 
motion were quite paralyzed. 

It happened, however, that Salvator, who seemed scarcely able to 
move a limb, was seized one day with a raging paroxysm while they 
were forcing Splendiano's stinking liquor down his throat ; he sprang 
raving from his bed, and seizing the flasks, flung them with a ven- 
geance out of the window. The doctor was just entering the house, 
and a couple of the flasks breaking on his head, the filthy brown liquid 
streamed plentifully over visage, peruke, and neckcloth. Splendiano 
skipped into the house, and cried out like one possessed : " Signor Salvator 
is mad — he is furious — no skill can save him — in ten minutes he is a 
dead man : here with the pictures, Signor Caterina, they are mine, the 
pitiful recompense of my skill : here, here with the pictures, I tell you." 

Now, when Caterina opened the chest, and our worthy doctor saw 
but old clothes and a few broken shoes, his eyes rolled like fire-balls in 
his head ; he gnashed his teeth, stamped with his feet, wished Salvator, 
the widow, and all her family to all the devils in hell, and darted from 
the house like an arrow from a bow. 

When the raging fit was over, Salvator fell again into a death-like tor- 
por. Caterina thought his end was at hand, and hastened to the convent 
to bring Father Bonifacio to administer the sacrament to the dying man. 
When Bonifacio saw him, however, he said that he well knew the cha- 
racters which death stamped on the human face ; that he saw nothing 
of the kind in Salvator's, and that he would cure him in a short time ; 
always provided that II Dottore Splendiano Accoramboni, with his 
Greek names and hellish draughts, was kept from crossing the threshold. 
The good monk immediately began his preparations, and we shall see 
that he kept his word. 

When Salvator awoke from his torpor, he thought he lay in a cool 
bower, for his bed was shaded by the luxuriant branches of the fig- 
tree that overspread the windows of his apartment. He felt a genial 
glow through every limb, only his left arm felt stiff. " Where am I?" 
he cried faintly. A young man who stood by his bed, and whom he 
now first perceived, fell upon his knees, and seizing his hand, cried 
out joyfully : " now all is well ; you are saved, the danger is past." 

" But tell me," began Salvator, when the young man, interrupting 
him, begged of him not to exhaust himself by speaking, and that he 
would tell him all. " When you came here from Naples," said he, 
"you were sick 'tis true ; yet not so very dangerously but that your 
strong constitution, and some mild remedies would have quickly set 
you on your feet, had you not from Carlo's well meant blundering 
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fallen into the hands of our pyramidal doctor, who soon took all the 
necessary steps to bring you to your grave." 

" What," said Salvator, laughing heartily notwithstanding his feeble 
state, "what do you say? — the pyramidal doctor I yes, yes, despite the 
fever I saw him, the little fellow in flowered damask, who condemned 
me to that loathsome infernal devil's juice ; he wore the St. Peter's 
obelisk on his head, and, therefore, you call him the pyramidal doctor 1" 

"O holy Virgin," said the young man with a burst of laughter, " he 
visited you in his ominous steeple-crowned night-cap, which he wears 
every morning when looking from his window on the piazza del Es- 
pagne. But it is not from his poiuted cap that he is called the pyra- 
midal doctor, the reason is quite different. Doctor Splendiano is a 
great lover of painting, and he possesses a most select picture gallery, 
which he has collected by his peculiar practice. He lays snares for 
painters and their diseases, with unwearied craft and zeal, and is espe- 
cially skilful in trapping foreign artists, on whom, if they have over- 
eaten themselves with macaroni, or taken too much Syracusan, he ap- 
pends one disease or other, christens it by some unheard-of name, and 
then sets about an infallible cure. A picture is the price of his attend- 
ance, and as only the most obstinate subjects are able to withstand his 
powerful remedies, he commonly cures his patients of all ills at once, 
and chooses the picture from the assets of the poor foreign artist, who 
has been safely deposited at the pyramid of C est us. That Signor 
Splendiano chooses the best that the painter has left behind him fol- 
lows of course. The burial-ground at the pyramid of Cestus is arable 
land to the worthy doctor, and he has tilled this estate to such advan- 
tage, that he is usually called the pyramidal doctor. Signora Caterina 
had represented to him, that you had brought some splendid pictures 
from Naples ; and you can readily imagine with what zeal he concocted 
his drenches for you. Fortunately, you broke the flasks on the poor 
little dodor's sconce — fortunately, he left you in his wrath — and fortu- 
nately, Caterina went for Father Bonifacio, who judged rightly of 
your state, and sent for me." 

" Then you, too, are a doctor?" asked Salvator somewhat mournfully. 
" No," answered the youth blushing deeply, " I am in no wise such a 
doctor as Signor Splendiano Accoramboni, but I am a barber. I 
thought I would sink into the earth with fright, when Father Boni- 
facio told me that Salvator Rosa lay for dead in the Via Bergog- 
nona, and wanted my assistance; I hastened here, opened a vein in 
your left arm; you were saved! we carried you to this airy room, for- 
merly your studio: look round, there stands your easel; see these two 
sketches which Signora Caterina has preserved as relics. Your malady 
n *s yielded; nature is relieved, and the simple medicines which Father 
Bonifaeio will prepare, with cooling regimen and good nursing, are now 
sufficient to restore you perfectly to health and strength. And now 
let me kiss this hand, this creative hand! whose magic skill has embo- 
died, as if by enchantment, the most hidden mysteries of nature! 
Allow the humble Antonio Scacciati to pour out his heart-felt joy, his 
fervent thanks, that heaven has allowed him to save the life of the 
great, the immortal artist, Salvator Rosa." The youth again knelt by 
the bed-side, and seizing Salvator's hand, kissed it and bedewed it with 
hi* tears. 

"I know not, my dear Antonio," said Salvator, raising himself 
slowly and painfully in the bed, " I know not, why you testify such 
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veneration for me ; you say you are a barber, and surely your craft 
suits but poorly with the cultivation of the fine arts ?" 

" When," replied the youth with downcast look, " when you are 
stronger I shall be glad to tell you much that now lies heavy on my 
heart." 

"Do so," said Salvator, "you may confide in me; you know I am 
studious of faces, and I have rarely seen a countenance which has in- 
terested me more than yours : the longer I look upon you, the more 
I' am struck with your resemblance to that divine youth — I speak of 
Sanzio:" Antonio's eyes sparkled ; he seemed to struggle in vain for 
■words. 

Signora Caterina now entered with Father Bonifacio, who brought a 
cooling draught for Salvator, which he had prepared with skill, and 
which agreed with him somewhat better than the Stygian water of the 
pyramidal doctor. 

It happened as Antonio had foretold, the simple medicines of Father 
Bonifacio, the tender care of the good Caterina, and of her daughters, 
and the mildness of approaching spring, all co-operated so well with 
Salvator's powerful constitution, that he was soon able so return to" the 
labours of his studio, and to sketch some designs, which he purposed 
executing at a future period, when his hand gained a more established 
steadiness. Antonio scarcely stirred from Salvator's studio, he was all 
attention while the artist was sketching his designs, and his observa- 
tions often shewed that he must have been initiated into the mysteries 
of the art. " You know bo much about our art," said Salvator to him 
one day, " that I suspect, you have not only observed with judgment, 
but must have also taken palette and brush in band yourself. 

"Remember," answered Antonio, "remember, my dear master, that I 
have told you of something which weighed upon my mind. Now is 
the time to explain myself: although I am but the barber Antonio 
Scacciati, I yet once belonged to your noble art; to it will I devote 
myself, and throw the accursed handicraft aside." 

" Ho, ho !" cried Salvator, " ho, ho, Antonio, look twice before you 
leap. You are a skilful barber, but you may perhaps make but an 
indifferent painter ; for though you are but young, you are yet too old 
to begin with the charcoal. Does a life suffice to attain even a glimpse 
of the really true? and it is yet harder to acquire practical skill to de- 
lineate it when discerned !" 

" Ah," answered Antonio, " how could I, my dear master, enter- 
tain the insane idea of devoting myself to that noble but most difficult 
art, had I not from childhood up, made it my study, as best 
I could, and my delight always, and had I not, also, notwithstand- 
ing my father's obstinacy, who abhorred the very name of artist, fallen 
under the tuition of the most renowned masters. Know that the 
great Annibal received me when I was a deserted boy, and that I may 
rightfully boast of having been Guido Reni's most diligent pupil." 

" Well, then," said Salvator, somewhat sharply, as was sometimes his 
manner, " well then, my brave Antonio, you have had great instruc- 
tors, and maugre that you are a barber, you cannot fail of being » 
great scholar. Only I cannot choose but marvel how you, a true 
disciple of the soft, the tender Guido, whom you perhaps, — the scholar 
is apt to do so often in his enthusiasm — have oft outsoftened in your 
pictures — how you, I say, can find even a little something to admire "' 
my pictures, how you can at all allow my nigged hand to possess 
the master touch of art." 
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The youth blushed deeply at Salvator's words, which sounded almost 
like scoffing irony. 

"I must lay aside," said he, " the reserve, which has 'till now sealed 
my lips. See, Salvator, never htve I so deeply venerated a master as 
you. It is the almost superhuman grandeur of thought, which I admire 
in your works. You penetrate and grasp the most hidden mysteries of 
nature, you decypher her language in the rocks, the trees, the cataracts, — 
her darkest and sublimest features ; you hear her holy voice, and have 
the power of recording her words. Man alone suffices not for you, 
you look on man but as a link in nature's chain ; this is the reason, 
Salvator, why you are truly great only in your astonishing landscapes. 
Historical painting is the limit which stops your flight." 

" There," interrupted Salvator, " there you but repeat the language 
of the envious historical painters, who throw the landscape to me, 
as a tub to the whale, or a bone which I may gnaw, and spare their own 
game harmless I Whether truly I understand the human figure ?" 

" Be not angry, my dear master," continued Antonio, " I repeat 
nothing blindly, and least of all, would I warp my judgment for men 
whom I have so little cause to esteem, or pin my faith upon the sleeve 
of, as our Roman masters ! Who must not admire the bold design, the 
wonderful expression, but above all, the living motion of your breathing 
figures ! We see, that you do not copy from a stiff, a jointless model ; 
we see, that you are yourself your own living prototype, while you re- 
present before a mirror, that which you would depict upon the canvas." 

" How now, Antonio," cried Salvator laughing, " methinks you 
have often peeped into my studio, you know so well how all goes 
on there !" 

" Might not that be the case ?" answered Antonio mysteriously, 

but let me speak on ! In truth your pictures are not mere landscapes, 
1 might call them historic representations in the widest signification of 
the word; the harmony ofnature speaks in your glowing thoughts. Thus 
nave I ever considered your pictures, and them alone have I to thank for 
any deeper insight into nature, or more accurate knowledge of the art I 
may possess. But think not therefore that I have fallen into childish 
imitation. Much as I admire the freedom, the boldness of your pencil, 

must yet avow, that your colouring seems different from that of 
nature. It is, no doubt, useful for the scholar to imitate the style of this 
or that master, but when he stands alone, he should aim at representing 
nature as he himself observes her, unity with one's-self can alone give 
truth and character. Guido was of this opinion, and Preti, who, as you 
know, is called Calabrese, than whom no one has reflected more deeply 
on his art, warned me well against servile imitation. And now 
salvator you know why I venerate you as a master, but do not imitate 
your style." 

While the youth spoke, Salvator had gaze/1 at him earnestly, he 
now pressed him warmly to his breast. 

Antonio," he said, " you have indeed spoken with judgment far 

eyond your years ; though young, I doubt not that in knowledge of 

t v""*' ^° u excee< ^ man y of olu ' °id al >d highly esteemed masters. In 

n \ tn » while you spoke of my pictures, they became clearer to myself, 

id I am sure that yon will not, like many others who seek to imitate 

Ml. *k e ^ are scarce b r a ^' e to comprehend, first daub a ground of 

*ck, then contrast it with a harsh dazzling light, or make a pair 

°nppled figures with horrible feces grovel on the muddy earth, and 

h3 
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then say, < behold a Salvator !' I feel Antonio, I must esteem you, 
and be your friend." 

Antonio was delighted at the kind and warm address of Salvator, 
who now testified the most lively impatience to see his pictures. An- 
tonio carried him on the moment to his studio. 

Salvator had expected much from the youth, and yet he was aston- 
ished at his paintings. He found in them all a bold conception and cor- 
rectness of design ; and the fresh colouring, the tasteful breadth of 
effect in the drapery, the exquisite delicacy of the limbs, the graceful 
dignity of the heads, showed him to be a scholar worthy of the great 
Reni, although he did not, as that great master and many distinguished 
moderns have too often done, sacrifice expression to beauty. Antonio 
manifestly aimed at Annibal's strength, although he had not yet prac- 
tically accomplished his high conceptions. 

Salvator long and earnestly considered his pictures in silence ; at 
length he said — " Hear me, Antonio, you are destined for our noble 
art. Nature has not only given you a creative mind, inexhaustibly 
rich in the most splendid ideas, but has also bestowed upon you a rare 
talent, which will in a short time overcome the difficulties of deline- 
ation. I would but flatter you, were I to say that you already equal your 
masters, that you have attained to Guido's grace, or Annibal's force 
and vigour of expression ; but it is certain that you far exceed all our 
masters who make such a noise in the academy San Luca — the Tiannii 
the Gessi, the Sementa, and all the others ; Lanfranco even, who 
can only draw in chalk, not excepted. And yet, Antonio, were I 
in your place, I would hesitate ere I threw aside the lancet for the pen- 
cil, the razor for the palette. — You are astonished, but hear me out. 
There is, alas ! an evil spirit in our art ; or rather, Satan himself is 
busy with our masters, and baits them one against the other. If y« u 
are not prepared to bear with calumnies and injuries of every kind, to 
endure scorn and contempt in proportion as you rise in fame and merit; 
to meet with faithless miscreants every where that your reputation has 
extended, who will seem to seek your friendship, that they may more 
surely work your destruction, except you are prepared for all this — 
aye and more and worse, remain separated from us. Remember the fate 
of your own master, the great Annibal, who, persecuted by the envy 
of his brother artists in Naples, could not attain to the execution of a 
single great work, but was everywhere rejected with disdain, and met 
his untimely death broken-hearted. Think of our own Dominichino, 
when he was painting the frescoes in the chapel of the holy Januarius. 
Did not the infamous painters — I will not name them, not even the 
wretches Belisario and Ribera — did they not, I say, bribe Dominichino s 
servant, to strew ashes beneath the chalk, so that the plaster would 
not adhere to the walls, and thus the frescos were lost ? Think of all 
this, and consider will your spirit bear it without breaking." 

" Ah, Salvator !" answered Antonio, " it is impossible in devoting 
myself to painting to suffer more derision and contempt than I have 
already endured. You have admired my pictures, and have avowed, 
from your inward conviction of its truth, that I excel our academi- 
cians ; and yet these are the very men who turn up their noses, a n(1 
speak contemptuously of my best efforts: see there, they say, oui 
barber must needs be a painter ! Yet this makes me but the more re- 
solved to part from the hated handicraft, which I abhor more and nior* 
everyday. My only hope is in you, Salvator; your judgment w» 
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have much weight ; with one word you can put my envious calum- 
niators to silence, and raise me at once to the rank which I de- 
serve." 

" You have, perhaps, too much confidence in my power," replied 
Salvator ; " but now that I have seen your works, and satisfied myself 
of what you can do, 1 know not one for whom I should more willingly 
put forth my strength in the struggle." 

Salvator again considered Antonio's paintings, and stopped before 
one, which represented a Magdalene kneeling at the feet of Christ, and 
which called forth his highest admiration. " You have departed," he 
said, " from the beaten track in representing the Magdalene. Your 
Magdalene is not a grave and earnest female, but rather an unpractised, 
tender virgin, but so lovely that Guido himself might be proud of the 
figure. By the bye, I wonder why the churchmen speak of her as a 
repentant sinner; there is no scripture for it. There is a strange charm 
in that delicious face ; you have painted as if inspired ; and, if I am 
not far mistaken, the original of this Magdalene is to be found in Rome. 
Be candid, Antonio ; — you are in love !" Antonio looked confused, and 
said, with embarrassment, " Nothing can escape your penetration, my 
dear master. You are perhaps right ; but blame me not. I prize that 
picture beyond expression, and till now 1 have concealed it as a holy 
mystery from unhallowed eyes." 

" What say you," said Salvator, hastily — " none of the painters then 
have seen this picture ?" " Not one," replied Antonio. " Then," con- 
tinued Salvator, joyfully, " be assured, Antonio, that I shall confound 
your enemies, and bring yon to your merited honour. Confide the pic- 
ture to me — bring it me secretly at night, and 1 shall care for the rest. 
Will you trust it with me?" "With a thousand thanks," answered 
Antonio. "Ah I would wish to confide to you the misfortune of my love 
as well ; but I cannot do so now. At some other time will I beg of you 
to assist me with word and deed in that matter also." " Assuredly," 
said Salvator, " I will stand by you in your need." He was going, but 
»gain returned, and said, smiling, " Hear me, Antonio ; when you told 
me that you were a painter, I grieved that I had spoken of your resem- 
blance to Sanzio. 1 feared you might be as foolish as some of our 
young people, who, should they chance to have some faint or even 
fancied likeness to one of our great masters, forthwith fashion their 
Ward, or dress their hair, after the manner in which he wears it, as 
Horace tells us of the poets of his age, and then think that they should 
imitate their prototype in painting, even though nature has withheld 
the graphic power. Neither of us have now mentioned the name of 
Haphael, but believe me, I have traced in your picture how the heaven 
°f divine thought, which fills the paintings of that greatest of masters, 
has been opened to you. You understand Raphael — you will not an- 
swer me like Velasquez ; — when I lately asked him what he thought of 
Sanzio, < Titian,' he answered, ' is the greatest of painters ; Raphael 
knows nothing of carnation.' This Spaniard has the flesh, but not the 
s pirit ; and yet in San Luca they praise him to the skies, because he 
once painted cherries, at which the sparrows picked !" 

A few days after this, the academicians of San Luca assembled to 
decide upon the works of painters who were candidates for admission ; 
Salvator had placed Scacciati's beautiful Magdalene among them. The 
painters were carried away by the force, the grace of the picture ; and 
'''« most immoderate praises flowed from every lip, especially when 
Salvator gave them to understand that he had brought it with him from 
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Naples, and that it was the production of a youthful artist, who had 
met an early death. 

In a short time all Rome hastened to see and admire the Magdalene 
of the young unknown painter : it was allowed that no such picture 
had appeared since the time of Guido Reni ; — the enthusiasm even ran 
so high, that many placed the wonderful Magdalene above Guido's best 
efforts. One day, amongst the crowd which was ever assembled before 
Scacciati's picture, Salvator observed a man who was distinguished from 
the rest, as well by his remarkable appearance, as by his grotesque 
dress and ridiculous demeanour. He was advanced in years, tall, thin 
as a spindle, pale-taced, with a long pointed nose, a chin to the full as 
long, and still more pointed by the aid of a little conical beard ; his 
eyes were small, deep-set, grey and sparkling. On his thickly curled 
bright auburn peruke, he bore a lofty hat, decorated with a stately fea- 
ther. He wore a short dark red velvet mantle, covered with a num- 
ber of bright buttons ; azure blue Spanish-fashioned silk breeches, 
slashed with red satin ; large gloves made of boot leather, trimmed 
with silver fringe ; a long rapier hung at his side ; bright pearl grey 
stockings, with yellow garters, were drawn over his sharply projecting 
knees, and yellow rosettes set off his shoes of purple Spanish leather. 

This extraordinary figure stood before the picture enraptured ; he 
raised himself upon his toes, then stooped low down to take a differ- 
ent view, sprang up again with both legs at once, groaned — sighed — 
shut his eyes so closely that the tears started from beneath the lids, 
then opened them widely and stared immoveahly at the picture, sighed, 
lisped with a cracked, whimpering, castrata voice: "Ah! carissinia— 
benedettissima — ah ! Marianna — Mariannina — bellissima donzelletta, 
idolo mio," and similar exclamations. Salvator, who was ever intent 
upon such oddities, endeavoured to enter into conversation with this 
strange eccentric about Scacciati's picture. The old man hearkened 
not to Salvator, cursed his poverty which hindered him from offering 
a million for the picture, that he might shut it up, so that none other 
should cast his Satanic eye upon its fascinating beauty. Then he 
groaned and sighed anew, and thanked the Virgin and all the saints, 
that the accursed painter who had drawn the angelic figure was dead, 
as otherwise he would fall into distraction and misery. 

Salvator concluded that the man was either mad, or an acade- 
mician of San Luca whom he did not know. 

Nothing was spoken of in Rome but the astonishing picture. When 
the painters were again assembled in the church of San Luca to de- 
cide on the admission of candidates, Salvator suddenly asked, "whether 
the painter of the Magdalene at our Saviour's feet, was worthy of ad- 
mission?" All the painters, not even the hypercritical Chevalier 
Josepin excepted, unanimously agreed that such a master would have 
been the greatest ornament of the academy, and lamented his death in 
the most recondite figures of speech ; although they all, as well as the 
fantastic old man, thanked God in their hearts that he was six fee' 
under ground at Naples. They went so far as to determine that 
the excellent youth, whom a too early death had torn from the art' 
should even in his grave be elected an academician, and that masses 
should be said and sung for the safety and benefit of his soul, in & e 
holy church of their holy patron, saint Luke. 

Salvator then rose and said, in a loud voice : " Most worthy S» n 
Lucans, the honour which you are about to confer upon a dead man l" 
his grave, can he better bestowed on one who lives and is amongst y° u- 
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Know that the Magdalene at our Saviour's feet, which you have right- 
fully extolled above all the paintings of the present day, is not the 
production of a deceased Neapolitan artist, which I pretended that 
your judgment might be unprejudiced and free ; but that picture — 
that masterpiece, which has deservedly astonished all Rome, is from 
the hand of Antonio Scacciati the barber!" 

The painters gazed at Salvator in silent stupefaction, as if a thunder- 
bolt had fallen at their feet. Salvator for a few moments indulged 
himself in their confusion, and then continued: " Enlightened acade- 
micians, you would not suffer Antonio amongst you, because he was a 
barber ; but methinks that the academy of San Luca, eminent though 
it be, stands much in need of such a barber to straighten the limbs of 
the deformed cripples which come forth as perfect figures from the 
studios of your painters! Now, no doubt, you will no longer hesitate 
to do what you should long since have done — namely, to elect that 
great painter, Antonio Scacciati, a member of the academy of San 
Luca." 

The academicians swallowed the bitter draught as best they might; 
they pretended to be much rejoiced that Antonio had proved his talents 
in such a clear and decided manner, and nominated him a member of 
the academy with great pomp. 

As soon as it was known in Rome, that Antonio was the painter of 
the divine Magdalene, extravagant praises and entreaties to undertake 
the most important works, streamed in upon him from all sides ; and 
thus by Salvator's crafty policy was he drawn from obscurity, and had 
already attained to eminence, when he was but commencing his career. 

Antonio revelled in joy and felicity: this heightened Salvator's asto- 
nishment when a few days afterward the youth entered his studio 
pale, downcast, and disordered, all woe and desperation. " Ah! Salva- 
tor," said Antonio, " what boots it that you have elevated me beyond 
my most sanguine expectations, that I am overloaded with honours and 
praise, when I am overwhelmed with irretrievable misfortune, when 
the very picture to which, after you my dearest master, I owe my suc- 
cess, has plunged me into misery beyond all hope of escape." 

" Silence," answered Salvator severely, "blaspheme not thy divine 
art and thy noble picture! I believe not a word of this horrible mis- 
fortune, which you so deplore. You are in love, and some trifling 
wish has been disappointed : that is all, no doubt. Lovers are like chil- 
dren, who weep and scream if you take their puppet from them. 
Leave off, leave off I pray, your lamenting. Sit down there now, and 
tell me quietly, how goes it with your Magdalene: where lies the 
stumbling-block, to remove which I promise you my assistance before- 
hand. The more adventurous our undertaking is, the better pleased 
shall I be. In fact, the blood is a little tumultuous in my veins at pre- 
sent, and my temperament requires that I perform some mad pranks, 
to act like your blooding when I was ill, and cool me down to health 
and soberness. But now discuss, Antonio, and as I have said, be 
orderly and rational, without oh ! or ah ! or woe is me ! but plainly to 
the point, without lament or circumlocution." Antonio sat down on 
the chair, which Salvator had placed for him beside the easel at which 
he painted, and began as follows: — 

" In the Via Ripetta, in the lofty house the projecting balcony of 
w nich you see, immediately on entering the Porta del Popolo, dwells 
'he most foolish but craftv old rogue, perhaps, in all Rome. An old 
'•achelor he is, (1 hate old bachelors, they are always cross, cantanke- 
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rous, good-for-nothing men,) and he unites in his proper person all 
the fautys of the whole tribe : avaricious, vain, aping youth, enamoured, 
foppish, and absurd ; he is very tall, thin as a whip, goes about in a 
party-coloured Spanish dress, with a blonde peruke, a steeple-crowned 
hat, gauntlet-fashioned gloves, and a rapier at his side." "Stop, stop," 
cried Salvator, interrupting the youth, " allow me for a moment An- 
tonio!" And turning the picture which he was painting, he took chalk 
in hand, and with a few bold lines sketched the extraordinary old man, 
who had played the fool before Antonio's picture. "By all the saints," 
cried Antonio starting from his seat, and in spite of his despair laugh- 
ing outright, " by the blessed Virgin and all saints, that is Signor Pas- 
quale Capuzzi of whom I speak, as he lives and moves!" " You see/j 
said Salvator calmly, " I already know your adversary ; but proceed." 
" Signor Pasquale Capuzzi," continued Antonio, " is wealthy ; but as I 
have already said, a penurious miser and an arrant fool. The best I 
know of him is, that he loves the arts, especially painting and music ; 
but then his folly is so mixed with both, that he were better without 
them. He esteems himself the first composer of. the age, and a singer 
like him is not to be found in the pope's chapel ; he shrugs his shoulders 
at Frescobaldi, and when the Romans speak of the delicious charm of 
Cecarelli's voice, he says that Cecarelli knows about as much of sing- 
ing as a boot jack, but that he, Capuzzi, knows well how one should 
delight his hearers. But because the first singer of the papal chapel 
bears the imposing name of Odoardo Cecarelli di Merania, our Capuzzi 
is much flattered when he is addressed as Signor Pasquale Capuzzi di 
Senigaglia. In his youth he composed an opera, which was hissed 
most pitilessly, but thig has not cured his rage for composing frightful 
arias: on the contrary, when he heard Francesco Cavalli's opera, "Le 
Nozze di Teti e di Peleo," he swore that the composer had stolen all 
his sublimest thoughts from his, Capuzzi's immortal productions. He 
has still a mania for singing arias, and tortures a poor phthisical gui- 
tar till it sighs and groans out a most doleful accompaniment to his 
own hideous yelling. His trusty Pylades is an ill-thriven dwarfish cas- 
trato, whom the Romans call Pitichinacchio. With these is associated— 
whom think you ? none other than the pyramidal doctor, who utters 
sounds such as might come from a desponding jack-ass, or departing 
cow, and despite of Martinelli in the pope's chapel, imagines that he 
sings an excellent bass. These three worthies meet every evening, 
and placing themselves on the balcony, sing the motets of Canssimi, 
till all the dogs and cats in the neighbourhood utter the most lament- 
able yells, and all good Christians wish the accursed trio on the hottest 
hob in hell for their pains. I used to visit this Signor Pasquale Ca- 
puzzi with my father, who dressed his peruke and beard. When my te- 
ther died, I undertook his business, and Capuzzi was delighted with 
me, because as he said no one else could give his moustache such a bow 
artist-like sweep upwards towards his nose ; but in reality it was be- 
cause I was content with the pitiful quattrino, which he gave me for my 
trouble ; and yet he thought that he recompensed me amply, for when 
I had dressed his beard, he croaked forth an aria of his own composi- 
tion which lacerated my ears; but his buffoonery delighted me so much 
that I always returned. One day I went up the stairs, knocked at the 
door, opened it — 1 saw an angel of light in the room ; but you know 
my Magdalene — it was she — the soul of beauty, whose lineaments l 
traced. I stood in ecstacy as if rooted to the ground. But you wii 
have no oh's nor ah's, Salvator — enough, I fell in love. The old man 
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told me smiling, that the maiden was his brother Pietro's daughter, 
that her name was Marianna, and that she was an orphan, whom as 
her uncle and her guardian, he had taken into his house. Capuzzi's 
house was now my paradise ; but I could never succeed in meeting 
Marianna alone, even for a moment : yet her looks, many a suppressed 
sigh — many a stolen glance and pressure of the hand, left me no doubt 
of my happiness. The old man, however, suspected me ; my beha- 
viour to his niece displeased him, and he asked me roundly, what I 
meant ? I avowed that I loved Marianna from my soul, and wished no 
greater happiness on earth than to be united to her. Capuzzi mea- 
sured me from head to foot, broke into a scornful laugh, and said he 
had hardly thought that such high ideas could enter the head of a 
miserable scraper of chins. With difficulty I suppressed my wrath, I 
told him that he well knew that I was not a pitiful chin-scraper, that I 
was a scholar of the great Annibal Caracci — of the matchless Guido 
Keni. The hateful Capuzzi laughed still more loudly, and squeaked in 
bis disgusting falsetto : * my beloved Annibal Caracci — my most ex- 
cellent Guido Reni, the devil take thy impudence and thee ; let me 
never see thy face again if thou wouldst escape with whole bones !' 
Hereupon, the abominable old wretch seized me by the breast, and 
thought of nothing less than throwing me down the stairs, and thrust- 
ing me out of doors. This was too much. I caught him up in my 
fury and ran down stairs, rolling him before me ; I need hardly say 
that his door was thenceforward closed against my approach. 

" Things stood thus when you came to Rome ; when your skill had 
effected what I had sought for in vain, and the academy of San Luca 
nominated me a member, I went straight to the old man ; he must 
have thought that I was a ghost, for he turned deadly pale, and 
trembling in every limb, retreated behind a great table. I told him I 
was now an academician of San Luca, that Antonio Scacciati the 
painter, no longer a chin-scraping barber, demanded his niece in mar- 
riage. You should have witnessed the fury of the old ruffian ; he 
howled like one possessed of devils; he yelled out, that I was a 
ruthless murderer, and sought to take his life ; that 1 had stolen his 
Marianna from him when I drew her picture, that all the world now 
gazed with lustful greedy eyes upon his Marianna, his life, his hope — 
Mid then he shrieked ' fire — murder — robbers — help, help ;' and I 
hastened from the house more speedily than I had entered it. 

" The insane old fool is over head and ears in love with his niece ; he 
keeps her closely shut up, and if he can but get a dispensation, which 
oe has money enough to effect, he will force her to marry him — my 
"est hope is gone." 

"Tut, tut," said Sal vat or, laughing, "you need not so despond, 
your affairs could not be in better train — Marianna loves you, you are 
*ure of that, and we have only to rescue her from Capuzzi's clutches ; 
you know not what two determined fellows, like us, can do. Be of 
good cheer Antonio ; instead of whimpering and sighing, and groaning, 
f y m o» g et to and work for Marianna's deliverance ; you will see 
^y friend, how we shall lead the old fool by the nose : the most ridi- 
culous, is not ridiculous enough in such an adventure. I will away 

s ln stant, and learn all I can of Capuzzi's habits : you must not be 
'?'? Antonio; go home, but return to me to-morrow early, and we 
s »>all lay the plan of our attack." 

oalvator threw down his palette, seized his cloak, and hastened to the 
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Corso, while Antonio returned home, comforted by the assurances of 
his friend, and nourishing- fresh hopes. 

Antonio was not a little surprised when Salvator next morning gave 
him a most accurate account of Capuzzi's mode of life. " The poor 
Marianna," said Salvator, " is incredibly martyred by the execrable 
old fool. He sighs, and makes love the whole day, and what is 
far worse, he tries to soften her heart by everlastingly singing all the 
infernal amorous ditties he has ever heard, or can compose ; and he is 
so jealous withal, that he will not allow the unhappy girl a female 
attendant, lest it might afford an opportunity for intrigue : every 
morning and even-tide, a ghastly little spectre, with sunken eyes and 
pallid pulpy cheeks, performs the duty of waiting maid for the lovely 
Marianna, and this spectre is none other than that hideous abortion 
Pitichinaccio, who must dress itself in woman's clothes. When Capuzzi 
goes out, he carefully locks and bars every door, and moreover, a huge 
ferocious fellow, who was first a bravo, and then one of the sbirri, keeys 
watch in the lower story, where he lives ; it is impossible to break into 
the house, and yet Antonio, I promise, that to-morrow night you shall 
see Marianna in Capuzzi's dwelling, this time however, 'tis true, in 
Capuzzi's presence." 

"What say you Salvator," cried the delighted Antonio; "to-morrow 
night ? — 'tis impossible." 

" Silence, silence, Antonio," said Salvator, " let us maturely deli- 
berate on the safe execution of my plan ; but I must first tell you that 
1 am already in correspondence with il Signore Pasquale Capuzzi, 
though I was myself ignorant of the fact. That pitiful spinet there 
in the corner belongs ,to him ; Signora Caterina got it for me, and 1 
enquired neither its price nor owner. Yesterday evening I first learned 
that it was the honourable Capuzzi, who wished to palm the broken- 
winded instrument upon me ; Caterina had gotten it through an ac- 
quaintance, who lives in the same house and on the same floor with 
Capuzzi, and now you can readily divine from whence I got my informa- 
tion." "Ha!" criedAntonio, "the road is now open, Caterina" — "I know 
what yon would say," said Salvator, interrupting him ; ■" but Caterina 
is much too talkative to let into our secret. Hear me quietly — every 
evening after dark, Signore Pasquale, in defiance of his ricketty knees, 
carries home the little bell-wether, when his duty as waiting maid is 
over, for the timid Pitichinaccio would not for the world set foot on 

the pavement at such an hour alone ; well then " At this moment 

there was knocking at Salvator's door, and, to the astonishment of 
both, in walked no other than Signor Pasquale Capuzzi himself, fiil'.y 
arrayed in all his splendour. When he saw Scacciati, he stood as it 
petrified in every limb, and gasped for breath. Salvator sprang to 
him, seized both his hands, and shaking them violently, cried, " most 
honoured Signore Pasquale, how delighted am I at your condescending 
to visit my unworthy dwelling ! — no doubt your love for the art has 
led you hither ; you wish to see what I have done, or perhaps you have 
a design for me to execute — tell me, I beg, most honourable Sign° r 
Pasquale, in what can I shew my devotion to you." " I wish to speak 
with you in private, respected Signor Salvator," stammered out PaS" 
quale; "but, alone, Signor — when you are alone. Allow me *° 
retire, I shall return at a more convenient time." " Impossible," s 8 "* 
Salvator, holding the old man fast, "impossible most worthy Signor' 
1 could not think of giving you the trouble, and you could not h« e 
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come more opportunely, for, as vow are devoted to our noble art, a 
friend of all true painters, you will no doubt be overjoyed when I 
present to you Antonio Scacciati, the greatest painter of the age, 
whose astonishing picture of the divine Magdalene at our Saviour's 
feet, has filled all Rome with glowing enthusiasm. Doubtless you 
also have been enchanted with that superhuman effort, and have 
earnestly wished to know the incomparable artist." The old man 
shook as in an ague, and looked with a frightened yet malignant eye at 
poor Antonio. Antonio, however, stepped forward unembarrassed, 
bowed politely, and averred that he esteemed himself peculiarly fortu- 
nate in so unexpectedly meeting Signor Pasquale Capuzzi, whose pro- 
round knowledge, as well of music as of painting, was acknowledged 
with admiration, not only throughout all Italy, but even in the greater 
part of Rome itself, and concluded by soliciting his patronage and pro- 
tection. The old man recovered himself on finding that Antonio 
addressed him as if they had then met for the first time ; he forced a 
giggling laugh, gently curled up his moustache, and muttered something 
unintelligible between his teeth, and then turning to Salvator begged 
lor ten ducats as the price of the spinet. " We shall settle that by 
and bye," answered Salvator; "will you first allow me to shew you 
the sketch of the picture which I have in hands, and honour me by 
drinking a glass of Syracusan in my house." Salvator placed the design 
on the easel as he spoke, shoved over a seat for the old man, and 
when he had sat down, handed him a cup of the noblest Syracusan. 

Capuzzi knew how to relish a glass of good wine, if he paid nothing 
tor it ; moreover he nourished the hope of getting ten ducats for his 
worthless dilapidated spinet, and opposite him lay a bold and powerful 
sketch, the beauties of which he could fully appreciate; nothing 
therefore was wanting to gladden his heart, and he manifested his in- 
ward satisfaction, while, with half closed eyes, and an unmeaning 
*""per,he lisped, "charming, exquisite, delicious;" but one could scarcely 
tell whether he meant the picture or the wine. When Salvator saw 
h>m thus elated, he addressed him suddenly; "tell me then, most 
worthy Signor, have you not an angelic, lovely niece, by name 
1 arianna? All our young men, inspired with glowing love, traverse 
^nceasingly the via Ripetta, and strain their necks gazing at your bal- 
sat^fi *° ^ 6t ° ne £' ance fr° m vour Marianna's heavenly eyes." The 



entl « Sm ' le vanisned fr° m tne ol<1 man's face, and he said impati 
ch'lJ' " tnere > there we see the deep rooted profligacy of youth; on 
I t II 6Ven t ' le ^ Cast '^ e ' r satamc eves ' U le miserable debauchees ; 
en you, most esteemed Signor, my niece Marianna is but an infant, 
Mere infant, scarce parted from her nurse." 
But at ° r turne< * tne conversation ; the old man recovered himself, 
lin « lS / aS W ' t ' 1 a sat ' sne ^ sn "l e ne ws, s setting the cup anew to his 

then-! fc t -° r ^ egan again: " Tel1 me * worth y Signor, has four niece 

,j , t e , ls sixteen years old, they say — has she the delicious chesnut 

8 «s, the soft, the heavenly eyes of Antonio's Magdalene ? It is 

said tl n Said " " l know not ' 1 never th<ni g ht of such a thing," 

" but ^ man ' i ntenu P tm 8' nim > sliH more impatiently than before ; 
not., u ? s s P eak of your noble art, to which your splendid picture 
"aurally myites us." 
when ator always began anew to speak of the lovely Marianna, 

wine - 6Ver I 16 SaW the old man al,out to take 8 drau ght °f tne delicious 

CUp J. , at length Capuzzi, enraged, started from his seat, dashed the 

V violently on the table, and shouted with his discordant voice, " By 

i3 
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hell, by Pluto, by all the furies, your wine is poison to me I But I 
see it — you and the worthy Signor Antonio would play upon me ! Pay 
me the ten ducats that you owe me, and to the devil with you and 
your chin-scraping' comrade." 

Salvator, affecting the most violent wrath, cried— "What I Dare 
you thus outrage me in my own house ? Must I pay ten ducats for 
that worm-eaten chest? Not ten — not five — not one single ducat .witt 
I give thee for thy wretched spinet, which is not worth a quattrino ;" 
and he gave the spinet a kick, which rolled it across the floor. 

" Ha I" shouted Capnzzi, " but there is law in Rome ; to prison, to 
prison you shall go — I shall have you thrown into the deepest dungeon 
of St. Angelo;" and he was rushing from the room, but Salvator seized 
him in his arms, forced him to a chair, and whispered softly in his ear, 
" Most esteemed, most worthy Signor Pasquale Capuzzi, do you not 
see that I am but jesting ? Not ten, but thirty ducats shall you get 
for your spinet !" and he repeated " thirty ducats — thirty golden ducats," 
till Capuzzi said, faintly: "What say you, worthy Signor? — thirty 
ducats for the spinet, without repairs ?"' Salvator then let him free, and 
assured him that he pledged his honour, that within an hour the spinet 
should be worth thirty ducats, and that he should get so much for it 
of any wealthy virtuoso in Rome. 

The old man drew breath again, and murmured — " thirty ducats I— 
but Signor Salvator yon have sorely vexed me." — " Thirty ducats,' 
reiterated Salvator. Capuzzi smiled ; " But you have wounded me to 
the heart, Signor Salvator." " Thirty ducats," said Salvator, inter- 
rupting him ; and he repeated thirty ducats, thirty ducats, till the old 
man, fully appeased, at length said : " Get me but thirty ducats for niy 
spinet, most esteemed Signor, and let all be forgotten and forgiven. 

" But," continued Salvator, " I have yet a condition to make, which 
you, most revered and esteemed Signor Pasquale Capuzzi di Senigaglia> 
will have not the slightest difficulty in gratifying. You are avowedly 
the first composer in all Italy, and moreover the best singer of the age: 
enravished have I heard the astonishing scena in Le Nozze di Teti e 
di Peleo, which the treacherous Francesco Cavalli feloniously stole from 
yo\i, and gave out as his own. — If you would but condescend to sing 
those arias, while I repair the spinet, 1 know not in truth what could 
fill me with such delight and ecstasy." 

The old man pursed his mouth to the sweetest of smiles, and Ins 
small grey eyes twinkled with delight as he said : " I see, most excel- 
lent Signor, that you understand what is meant by music ; for you have 
taste and judgment, and can appreciate talent better than the unworthy 
Romans. Hear, then !— hear the aria of all arias I" Hereupon the 
old man rose, stood on tip-toe, extended both his arms, shut his eyes, 
and forthwith began to scream to that degree that the walls rang, am 
Signora Caterina and her two daughters ran terrified to the room-- 
thinking nothing less than that the frightful yells betokened some hor- 
rible mishap. When they saw the old man, they stood at the door, 
petrified with amazement, and so represented the audience of the m°" 
unheard-of virtuoso, Capuzzi. , 

In the meantime Salvator had set up the spinet, thrown back 
cover, and taking palette and brush, commenced, with astonishing » ee 
dom of hand and boldness of design, to draw upon the spinet co* 
the most wonderful painting which man could see. The subject was^ 
scena from Cavalli's opera Le Nozze di Teti ; but in it he introduce^ 
in the most fantastic fashion, a crowd of other persons — amongst tli? 
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were Capuzzi, Antonio, Marianna, faithfully copied from Antonio's 
picture; even the pyramidal doctor was not forgotten — and all disposed 
with so much judgment, skill and genius, that Antonio could not enough 
express his amazement at the talent and the quickness of the artist. 

The old man was not satisfied with the scena which Salvator had 
wished to hear, but, carried away by his musical insanity, he sang, or 
rather screamed — labouring unceasingly through the most frightful 
recitative from one diabolical aria to another. This might have, endured 
about two hours — and then he sank, his face all swollen and livid, 
breathless on his chair. By this time also Salvator had so filled up the 
sketch, that at a little distance it appeared a finished picture. 

" I have kept faith with you, most estimable Signor Pasquale," 
whispered Salvator in the old man's ear. He started as from a dream, 
and his eye fell immediately on the painted spinet which stood before 
him. His eyes opened widely. He clapped the pointed hat upon his 
peruke, seized his stick, and making but one spring to the spinet, tore 
the cover from the hinges, and holding it above his head, ran like a 
maniac down stairs, Signora Caterina and her daughters laughing loudly 
after him. 

" The old skin-flint well knows," said Salvator, " that he need only 
shew the painting to Count Colonna, or to my friend Rossi, and he will 
get forty ducats for it — aye, or more." 

Salvator and Antonio now considered their plan of attack, which 
was to be made that very night. — We shall see by-and-bye what the 
two adventurers had plotted, and how their assault succeeded. 

The Countess, having read thus far, closed her manuscript, and 
said, that as the hour at which we usually separated was long since 
past, she would reserve the continuation of the story until our next 
meeting. " You may judge," she added, " from the thickness of the 
scroll, that half at least remains, and to finish it at present would be 
to task your patience too severely." We were unanimous in entreating 
her to proceed with it on the instant, but the lively Mariucci proved 
for once inexorable. The night being already far advanced, we then 
separated — agreeing to meet at an early hour on the following evening, 
to hear the conclusion of Salvator Rosa. 



THE HOUND OF DIAKA. 

(From the Italian of Rossi.) 

" Chaste goddess, deign accept my gift— 
This little greyhound, keen anfl swift.-." 

Cynthia the dangerous present kept. 
'Twas this same dog that barked so loud, 
When, stooping from her silver cloud, 

She kissed Endymion as he slept. 

M. de V. 



